448                             LECTURE XIIL
and to understand more fully its historical antecedents. It was Hegel, I believe, who used to saty that the distinguishing characteristic of the Christian religion was that it was non-historical, by which ho meant that it was without historical antecedents, or, as others would say, miraculous. It seems to me on the contrary that what constitutes the essential character of Christianity is that it is so thoroughly historical, or coming, as others would say, in the very fulness of time. It is difficult to understand the supercilious treatment which Christianity so often receives from historians and philosophers, and the distrust with which it is regarded by the ever-increasing number of the educate! and more or less enlightened classes. I believe this 5s chiefly due to the absence of a truly historical treatment, and more particularly to the neglect of that iwust important phase in its early development, with which we arc now concerned. I still believe that by vindicating the true historical position of Christianity, and by showing the position which it holds by right among the historical and natural religions of the world, without reference to or reliance upon any mppav&i special, exceptional, or so-called miraculous revdatlon^L may have fulfilled the real intention of the founder of this lectureship better than I could have done in any other way.
Though I cannot give you a full account of Origen and his numerous writings, or tell you anything new about this remarkable man, still I should have been charged with wilful blindness if, considering what the highest object of these lectures is, I had passed over the man whose philosophical and theological speculations prove better than anything else what in